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@® YOUNG AMERICAN OF THE MONTH 


INTENSE INTEREST in safety, backed by the ability to 
A do something about it, has brought national acclaim 
to Augustus (Gus) Blanchard, 18, of Phoenix, Arizona. 
Gus is 1960-61 president of the National Student Safety 
Association, and as such is spokesman for its member- 
ship — hundreds of thousands of safety-minded teen- 
agers in more than a thousand high schools. 

Like Gus, these teen-agers participate in the National 
Student Traffic Safety Program, which is guided by the 
National Education Association. They work vigorously 
with students, parents and other citizens to promote safe 
driving in the school and community. Their activities 
range from participation in community auto safety inspec- 
tions and braking distance contests to the support of 
legislation for stricter licensing laws for young drivers. 

One of Gus’ duties as spokesman for these teen-agers 
is to speak for them before the Business-Industry and 
Education Advisory Committee of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education. In preparation for the annual 
January meeting with this committee, Gus wrote letters 
and gathered information from about 100 of his organiza- 
tion’s state officers. 

Since Gus also is president of the Arizona Teen-Age 
Traffic Safety Association, he is busy with his home state’s 
work, too. He has traveled more than 1,500 miles to visit 
other schools and help establish student safety organiza- 
tions. He has been interviewed several times on radio 
and television, and once conferred with the governor of 
his state. Through such work, Gus hopes to get every 
Arizona high school to participate in the National Student 
Traffic Safety Program, and thus help increase national 
participation from 1,100 high schools in 1960 to more 
than 2,000 in 1961. 

Gus hopes to qualify for a scholarship that will enable 
him to study international law; he wants to make a career 
in the State Department or with the United Nations. 
To such a career, he can bring a record of able leadership 
in state and national safety organizations, plus a history 
of achievement in more than a half-dozen school groups. 
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- EN-AGERS throughout the northern states look 
forward to the winter months as a time to prove 
a fundamental law of physics—what goes up must 
come down . . . a toboggan, for example, as shown 
on this month’s cover. Photographer Bob Hughes 
pictured this group of young Michigan sports 
enthusiasts, who show that a pleasant hill, plenty 
of new snow and a fast toboggan combine to make 
the perfect activity for a Saturday afternoon outing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


2, Arizona Photographic Associates, 4-5, John Rees— 
Black Star. 6-7, Orlando—Globe. 10, Gene Daniels— 
Black Star. 11-12-13, Cal Bernstein—Black Star, 15, 
Bob Hughes. 16-17, Bill Sears—Black Star. 18, Burk 
Uzzle—Black Star. 19, Burk Uzzle—Black Star (top, 
left); Bob Hughes (all others). 20-21, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 


GENERAL MOTORS sends AMERICAN YOUTH 
to newly licensed young drivers every other month 


American Youth is published by Ceco Publishing Company, Dept. 
AY, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. John H. 
Warner, editor; Frank R. Kepler, assistant editor; Herman Duerr, 
ort director; Helen Simkins, A. Jack Bergers, John Tuba, Alex- 
ander Suczek, Ernest E. Hickman, editorial assistants; John Reed, 
business manager. © 1960 by Ceco Publishing Company. 










The Cleveland Youth Symphony is a 
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The interest and concentration 
shown by these teen-age musicians 
at rehearsal can be attributed to 
their love for classical music. 

In fact, many remain after 
rehearsals, which are held once a 
week (more often just before 


concerts), to sharpen up difficult 
passages or solo work. Highlights 
of rehearsals are demonstrations 
and talks by prominent musicians. 





™ for Tomorrow’s Talent 


ANY ADULTS think of rock and roll whenever they link 
M teen-agers with music. But this association is not 
always true. Although rock and roll may “belong” to today’s 
generation, just as the Charleston “belonged” to the gen- 
eration of the 1920s, a great many young people enjoy and 
appreciate classical music. 

For example, a group of 60 teen-age musicians in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, area are enthusiastic members of an 
orchestra that plays some of the world’s finest symphonic 
music. Its official name is the Parma Youth Symphony 
Orchestra of Greater Cleveland. While it’s sponsored and 
guided by the Parma Symphony Orchestra Association, a 
community music organization in the suburb of Parma, the 
orchestra is open to all young musicians in the metropoli- 
tan Cleveland area. 

The Youth Symphony was organized in 1958 to train 
young instrumentalists for adult orchestras and also to 
develop future music lovers and supporters of symphonic 
organizations. Its musical director is John V. Kuczmarski, 
violinist and concertmaster of the Cleveland Philharmonic 
Orchestra, who also teaches music in a high school. 

The orchestra is made up of junior and senior high 
school students and first- and second-year college students. 
Although age limits are 13 and 20, a few younger musicians 
have been accepted because of their outstanding talent. 
Members must be recommended by music teachers. 

A member must belong to his school’s music organiza- 
tion, if one exists. Should there be a conflict in concert 
dates between a member's school music group and the 
Youth Symphony, the school date takes preference. Thus, 
the Youth Symphony does not interfere with already estab- 
lished music programs in the schools, but supplements them. 
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Linda Thesman pinpoints 

a world trouble spot on a big 
globe in the Map Room. 
This room contains all the 
maps needed to plan an auto 
trip, chart an ocean voyage, 
or program a rocket shot to 
any place known to man 
—at present, that is. 


In the music room of a modern library, 
Bill Kelley examines a music score, one 
of 35,000 stored there and used by more 
than 60 orchestras in the vicinity. 
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This Is A Library? 


No longer dismal book storehouses, 


libraries are contending for a bigger place in your life 


—and getting it without a “quiet” sign 


Nie 
Wit 


‘ 


Microfilming has increased the modern 
library’s capacity many times. With a 
projector like this, delicate old 

periodicals can be flipped through quickly. 


Files of old newspaper and CLIPPINGS 
magazine clippings i m i" 

constitute a library all by 

themselves—sometimes hold —— 
the only material written on 
a given topic. Some libraries 
will make photo copies of 
material that cannot be 
removed from files. 





— THE PAGES of a fashion magazine, a teen-age 
girl sits with her legs tucked under her in a softly padded 
armchair. Muted music flows from an invisible loudspeaker. 
Across the room, a small boy explains Peter Rabbit to his 
fox terrier, and a middle-aged man tumbles ashes from 
his cigar as he turns the pages of an engineering journal. 
Yes, this is a library—one of the new ones. It is informal, 
pleasant, relaxed—and fun. 

Once dimly lit, somewhat musty halls of long-haired 
culture and short-tempered attendants who barely toler- 
ated the intrusion of visitors, libraries are undergoing a 
startling rejuvenation. With an attitude as new and refresh- 
ing as their rainbow-colored walls and their foam-cushioned 
chairs, public libraries are establishing themselves in a new 
role. Today’s libraries are dynamic institutions, offering 
recreation along with enlightenment, and practical infor- 
mation along with the most esoteric philosophy the world 
can offer. They are exciting places to visit. 


Linda and Bill sample 

a record. This one is 
musical; others teach a 
foreign language or re-live 
history. A modern library 
lends them all, even some 
that read books aloud. 


These innovations were conceived for one purpose — to 
entice more people to use their libraries. It is no coinci- 
dence that the most used, most exciting libraries are those 
run by administrators who have a little retail merchandising 
or press agentry in their background or in their blood. The 
modern-day librarian is part huckster. 

These people, recognizing the value of their wares, are 
vigorously trying to spread the library habit. They are 
aware of the service a library can provide, the benefits it 
can produce. Sometimes they feel a little bit as if they 
were handing out keys to the gold at Fort Knox, and 
finding few takers. They are a little miffed at the people 
who blithely pester radio stations, newspapers, magazines, 
their friends or their Congressmen for facts — when the 
libraries exist just to supply such information. 

To counter this apathy, and to make visiting the library 
as much a part of the pattern of living as stopping at the 
store, libraries are expanding their variety of services and 


information. Many offer meeting places for groups, travel 
planning service, book projectors for shut-ins, records of 
great voices and events and other previously unheard-of 
services. The library of 1961 is a new and different institu- 
tion, ready to lure strangers by offering jive concerts, cola 
bars, snacks, even dancing. 

The new breed is typified by the Los Angeles Public 
Library, where the pictures accompanying this article were 
taken. In addition to several million books—which contain 
the ideas of creators and thinkers of all the ages — the 
library has a collection of some 35,000 music scores, about 
60,000 maps, the most complete patent file. west of the 
Mississippi, and a business information bureau composed 
of corporate records, directories, journals and some 75,000 
specialized books on business and economics. The library 
also has an audio-visual department containing a well 
stocked 16-mm. film library, plus phonograph records and 
mounted pictures, all for the borrowing. 

Admittedly, the Los Angeles institution is larger than 
all but a few libraries in the nation. But mere size has little 
to do with the nature of a library. What counts more than 
massiveness is attitude and public support. 

For instance, the St. Louis (Missouri) County Library 
opened in 1952 with comfortable chairs for browsers and 
a tolerance for smokers and children’s pets. The library at 
Louisville, Kentucky, broadcasts daily on its own FM sta- 
tion and “pipes” music or recordings of historic events to 
classrooms on request. The Atlanta, Georgia, public library 
pioneered the use of time-saving automatic machinery to 
charge books in and out photographically. 

Sometimes smaller libraries even show up their big-city 
competitors. Chances are that small-town libraries get more 
use than larger ones. A 1951 survey indicated that the per- 
capita use of the library in towns of 5,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation was about double the per-capita book borrowing in 
in towns of more than a million. But that doesn’t mean 
that all small libraries are better than big ones; there seems 
to be an irreducible minimum size for good libraries. 

A 1947 study showed that many libraries weren't 
patronized because they were too small — and too poor — 
to give good service. Dr. Robert Leigh, who made the 
report, recommended that many city and county libraries 
pool their books, services and personnel, to render better 
and more complete service, and to provide at least a 
$100,000 annual budget from locally raised taxes. 

Perhaps because of Dr. Leigh’s work, or because of the 
new approach, or perhaps just because of the increase in 
population, there is a revival of interest in libraries. Groups 
of citizens interested in libraries — Friends of the Library — 
have sprung up in more than 200 communities. Many have 
helped establish local libraries —not such a big job as 
might be thought. Most states offer some financial help to 
start libraries; all offer expert advice from field workers. 
The American Library Association even has a book, The 
Small Public Library, which nails down all the details — 
even to the number of scissors needed. 

The most important requirement for a good library, 
however, remains the same single thing: The desire to have 
and use a modern, up-to-date library as familiarly as one 
would use a supermarket. 








Wu KIND OF Boy is an ideal date? Most girls have 
about the same set of lofty specifications (with minor 
variations) concerning a boy’s appearance, persénality and 
talents. As a practical matter, they are willing to make a 
few compromises, but they do inspire most boys'to super- 
human efforts to be supermen. 

Unfortunately, this “power of a woman” has not yet been 
fully brought to bear on one important qualification of a 
good date. That qualification is his ability and willingness 
to drive properly. Too many girls fail to object to reckless 
driving, either because they don’t want to be considered 
spoil-sports, or because they themselves think that this 
kind of driving is good sport. 

A courageous and realistic approach te “this ‘matter by 
most girls would probably accomplish more than the efforts 
_ of all the parents, teachers and traffic officers in the country 
‘have done. Every girl who joins in this effort would be 


of her being crippled or disfigured in a needless traffic 
accident. j 

All that is needed is for girls to make it clear to their 
dates that bad driving doesn’t impress them as a social 
asset, nor does it add to their enjoyment of any occasion. 
If girls put bad driving in thé same class with unkempt 
appearance, bad mannets, clumsy dancing or cheating at 
games, most boys will quickly get the idea. 

Here is a short check-list to rate your date as a driver: 

1. Does he keep his car in safe condition—or does he 
think it’s more important to buy a flashy ornament than 
replace @ broken tail light? ” 


by BETTY SKELTON * oie Pa 


he really a skilled and confident driver—or is he 4 


a half-trained one, apt to panic in an emergency? 

3. Does he keep his eyes on the road and his hands on 
the wheel—or does he let the car drive itsélf part of the 
time? ; 

4. Does he drive at a a sensible speed—or does he seem 


2. ere higher the speed, the higher his social 
a 


5. Does he obey the rules of the road~or has he an > 
wmneethedok (and dangerous) code of his own? 

6. Does he avoid mixing drinking and driving—or does 
he think that alcohol makes him an even better man at the 
wheel? 

7. Is he courteous 4 nd self-controlled—or does he drive’ 
with a chip on his fender? 

_ 8. Does he leave a margin for safety—or is he constantly 


doing herself a big favor by sharply reducing the chance 7 frowding his luck? 


9. Does he treat a car as a convenient and pleasant 
means of going places—or does he regard it as a toy for 
playing thrill games? 

10. Do you feel relaxed and secure when you ride with 
him—or are you nervous, as if you were riding a skittish 
horse on an icy freeway? 

If‘any of the boys you date fail to rate well on this 
test, try a little persuasion. If that fails, let them try else- 
where for a date. 

P.S. to the boys: If this could happen to you, why not 
beat the girls (and your rivals) tothe’ punch with a quick 
couge fo meer | 
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David Milne, 17, of San 
Diego, California, with 
BETA, the machine that 
“reads”’ typing, makes simple 
contractions automatically 
and prints Braille on 

sheet of paper at left. 


Typing the Blind Can Read 


nS Mrxnge has written his own ticket to the career of 
his choice, in a language that can be seen and read 
easily by the blind. He did the writing with his invention, 
“BETA”—Braille Electronic Translator, Automatic. 

BETA is a device for transcribing Braille, the raised- 
dot alphabet that blind persons read with their fingertips. 
This is no simple, letter-by-letter process; Braille uses a 
system of contractions that make it a kind of shorthand. 
Since Braille characters are large—those shown on this 
page are about actual size—contractions are important. 
They ‘can cut the size of a Braille book in half. But they 
also make learning to transcribe Braille a difficult, six-month 
process. BETA eliminates that long training period. 

BETA works by thinking over whatever is punched on 
its keyboard, then stamping out the Braille equivalent—not 
necessarily the same letters. At present, BETA makes two- 
character to one-character contractions only. David is al- 
ready at work on plans for further developments, to expand 


BETA’s vocabulary to include many more contractions. 

Such translation has been done before, but only with 
multi-million-dollar computers. David’s BETA, which in- 
cludes a 15-step data-processing unit between the keyboard 
and the Braille punches, took about $250 worth of salvaged 
and scrap parts, plus more than two years of David's time. 

The investment has paid off handsomely. The first re- 
turn was BETA itself, a machine built for the express pur- 
pose*of helping David's younger brother, Stephen, who 
has faulty vision. Once built, BETA started helping David, 
too. The machine's first appearance—at the Western Elec- 
tronic Show in San Francisco—brought him a $1,000 col- 
lege scholarship. This led to other shows, other honors and 
awards, an appearance on a national television program 
and a $10,000 scholarship to Stanford University. 

Perhaps more importantly, BETA has brought new help 
to the blind. Because of BETA, more and cheaper Braille 
literature can become a reality. 
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LOOKS AT A JOB 


One of a series of articies 
about interesting vocations 


Airline Hostess 


vo CAN PAY FREQUENT VISITS to Paris, do your shopping 
on Fifth Avenue, serve dinner to statesmen and movie 
stars and ski regularly in the Austrian Alps—but only if you 
happen to be rich, or an airline hostess, like Ruth Pearce, 
pictured above. Her job as hostess is one of the few occu- 
pations that offer girls a chance for travel, adventure, pleas- 
ant duty and short hours. 

A hostess is a combination receptionist, chambermaid, 
waitress and traveling companion. Her job is to make her 
guests—the passengers—welcome, secure and comfortable, 
and so, one of the qualifications is a genuine eagerness to 
serve people. Airlines interview and thoroughly test all 
applicants before selecting girls for pre-flight training. 

Most airlines want girls from 20 to 27 years old, with 
two years of college or business experience, or nurse’s 
training. Height must be between five feet two and five 
feet eight, weight from 100 to 135 pounds. Vision must 
be at least 20/100, correctable to 20/20, or 20/50 un- 
corrected. 

Applicants must be in good physical condition, and un- 


married. Most lines will accept widows or divorcees with- 
out children. A hostess can keep her job if she marries— 
at least until she’s 35, the age limit on most airlines. 

Sought-after overseas assignments are made on a sen- 
iority basis—as are pay raises and promotions—by lines 
that fly both domestic and foreign schedules. On trips 
either in the United States or abroad, hostesses have ample 
opportunity for sightseeing. They are allowed to fly only 
85 hours a month, for which their pay ranges from under 
$300 to more than $400. (In addition to their pay, they 
get a number of free airline passes and liberal discounts 
on additional plane fares.) 

In spite of these attractions, hostess jobs are not dis- 
couragingly hard to find; openings occur regularly and 
frequently. Reason? Marriage and homemaking annually 
call hundreds of hostesses out of the sky. The average 
length of service of today’s 15,000 hostesses (some lines 
still call them stewardesses) is about 30 months. 

No, there’s no rule against dating passengers. But sta- 
tistically, most hostesses marry crew members. 


(Continued) 





AIRLINE HOSTESS—continued 


The entire crew gathers for pre-flight briefing two hours before In flight, the hostess’ responsibility is her guests’ comfort. 
take-off. After this meeting, hostesses check plane’s She makes a trip down the aisle every 20 minutes, 
passenger accommodations, then welcome passengers aboard. and must anticipate her passengers’ desires and needs. 


Fast-traveling hostess spends two days a week in a foreign port-of-call 


American in Paris: At left, Ruth indulges in the fine French art 
of cafe-sitting, near the Opera. At right, she visits the 
Christian Dior boutique and tries on a hat. 


Strolling along the Seine has a strange 
fascination for tourists as well as native 
Parisians. One of the city’s charms is the 
Louvre, on the other side of this age-old bridge. 





Hostess Ruth Pearce has visited a dozen foreign countries and 
almost every major United States city since she started flying for a 
commercial airline. The trip pictured here was typical; she had four 
days off in New York, flew to Paris, and there had another two days 
off. Out of uniform, Ruth enjoyed the sights, like any other tourist — 
except, of course, that she was being paid for the trip and her com- 
pany picked up the tab for meals and lodging while she was abroad. 


Hostess Pearce serves an 
early-morning cup of coffee to the 
pilots. By spelling each other, 
crew members manage to get brief 
naps in bunks near the cockpit. 
Even after a 12-hour flight, 
which calls for hostesses to be 

on their feet much of the time, 
the girls are expected to look 
fresh and pert—and they do. 
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Balancing a meal tray during a 
not-too-smooth flight develops 

poise and gracefulness; ex-hostesses 
sometimes become models. 
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General Motors Motorama becomes a 


Spectacular 
Showcase 


Ns CARS are more than just automobiles in the 1961 
General Motors Motorama; they are the glittering 
stars of a dazzling, three-story-tall musical extravaganza. 
Without singing a note or dancing a step (except for a 
stately pirouette and a few floating leaps), they steal the 
show from a company of talented singers and dancers. 

This is exactly what the producers of Motorama had 
in mind all along. They set out to draw the public’s eye to 
the new model cars and other General Motors product 
advances. Motorama is primarily an automobile show, but 
one that includes an ornate stage show and fascinating dis- 
plays to make it a glittering spectacle—with free admission. 
It has earned and retains its reputation as being the great- 
est show of its kind in the nation. 

Cy Feuer and Ernest Martin produced the stage show 
for this year’s version of Motorama. They're the same team 
that did such Broadway smash hits as Can-Can, Where's 
Charley? and Guys and Dolls. The current Motorama show, 


The Magic Man, continues their reputation for top enter- 
tainment. It is a fantasy about castles, magicians, princesses 
and cars. Like previous Motoramas, it plays to capacity 
audiences. This was true when the show played in the 
Waldorf-Astoria ballroom last November in New York, and 
is expected to repeat itself January 7-15 at the Civic Audi- 
torium in San Francisco and again, January 28 through 
February 5, at the Pan Pacific Auditorium in Los Angeles. 

The 30-minute stage show is only part of Motorama. 
There are also displays of 1961 model General Motors 
automobiles, plus other GM products. Many of these are 
shown in action in “Ideas for Living,” a complete model 
home built within Motorama. Some products—like the giant 
Euclid earthmoving equipment—have separate exhibits. 

In spite of its size—almost 150 trucks are needed to 
move it—-Motorama has much in common with a ship 
model built in a bottle. Both are intended to be displays, 
and both must be erected in a restricted space after being 





fitted through a narrow opening. Unlike a ship model, 
however, Motorama must be put up in an extremely limited 
time. The auditoriums it occupies are busy places; exhibi- 
tors must move in quickly, present their show, and move 
out quickly. There is no time to shift a display that doesn’t 
fit, or to re-arrange one that doesn’t look right. 

To make sure that re-arrangements aren’t necessary, 
Motorama was built first as a miniature model. Starting 
with an exact scale model of the building in which it 
was to be presented, designers shaped a midget Motorama 
in paper and plastic—much easier to re-shape than steel. 

Men and women on the General Motors Styling Staff— 
where Motorama was designed—worked for months at 
dollhouse-size replicas of the main stage and separate ex- 
hibit halls. They made few drawings, preferring to express 
their ideas directly in three-dimensional sketches or models. 
They found that the play of light and shadow, the appear- 
ance from varying angles—the over-all effect—could be 


gauged more accurately, and that it was easier to explain 
their ideas with a model than with a sketch. 

The primary purpose of the model is to determine the 
form and color of the completed, full-size Motorama. But 
the midget version serves in other ways, too. It provides 
proven dimensions for builders and engineers to use in 
constructing the real thing. Unforeseen obstacles won't 
bump the cars as they revolve onstage, an elevator en- 
trance won't be found blocked nor a large piece of equip- 
ment get stuck in an awkward corridor. 

The models received frequent reference from the people 
who built Motorama and rehearsed the stage show, and 
sometimes, designers who had helped to create the tiny 
prototype visited the shops to see the full-size version 
before it was disassembled and shipped away. That's what 
stylists Al Nakata (at right in the top photo) and Tom 
Bradley were doing the day AMERICAN YOUTH visited 
the workshops. 










“Can you get me a part-time job ?” 


manager of Phoenix 
rs | ry Y.E.S., interviews young 
job-seeker. (Marcia 
| @) Ss ] x Northington is present 
| ] Pioenix manager.) Teen- 


age managers must retire 
after two years of service 
or upon reaching 20. They 
are paid $175 a month for 
full-time employment 
during summer, and $60 
a month for afternoons 
and Saturdays during 
school year. Manager and 
assistant, in addition to 
interviewing applicants, 
must also contact potential 
employers by phone or in 
person, keep files, handle 
stacks of correspondence 
and, in general, keep the 
office running smoothly. 


Dawn Lander, former 





REDS OF TEEN-AGERS in Phoenix, Arizona, are busy 
making money during their spare time these days, 
thanks to Y.E.S. (Youth Employment Service), an employ- 
ment agency operated by young people for young people. 
Y.E.S. began in Phoenix in 1947, when Karin Stallcup, 

a North Phoenix High School student, startled a gathering 
of Arizona adults who had been called together by the 
state’s governor for a conference on juvenile delinquency 
with her suggestion that teen-agers in Phoenix be permitted 
to set up an employment bureau to find jobs for themselves. 

“Teen-agers yearn to work,” the young high school 
senior told the 250 delegates, “but they seldom find any- 
one who is willing to give them a chance.” 

This bold, new concept of aiding teen-agers quickly 
captured the fancy of delegates and Phoenix newspapers, 
which gave it widespread publicity. Leaders in law enforce- 
ment, business, education and religion gave the idea their 
wholehearted support, and within two weeks after Karin’s 
speech, her idea had become a reality. 

Y.E.S. had an office complete with typewriter, desk and 
file cabinets. Many office supplies had been donated, and 
there was even a telephone. The office was staffed by teen- 
age volunteers working four-hour shifts. Karin, more en- 
thusiastic than ever about Y.E.S., served as manager the 
first year — without pay. 

Although Y.E.S. found jobs for 1,512 teen-age boys and 
girls during its first year of existence, it was in danger 
of collapse at the end of the first 12 months. There were 
no funds for office supplies, maintenance and phone bills. 

So the initial staff, which had worked without pay for a 
year, estimated a yearly budget, to include a salary for a 
teen-age manager and an assistant, and advertised in local 
newspapers that Y.E.S. needed a sponsor—one with $1,600! 
Four service clubs volunteered to sponsor—and finance— 
Youth Employment Service. 

The youngsters picked the Sertoma Club of Phoenix, 
which took over sponsorship of the agency a year after it 
was organized. From then on, Y.E.S. really flourished. It 
has found over 23,000 jobs for Phoenix area youths to date. 

Recently, Y.E.S. has become officially sponsored by 
Sertoma International, and now there are approximately 25 
Y.E.S. offices in operation throughout the U.S. 

Placement service is free to job seekers and employers, 
and a variety of jobs have been available. For example, in 
Miami, Florida, last year, the nearly 2,000 teen students 
placed by Y.E.S. worked at such jobs as typist, delivery 
boy, sales clerk, general office worker, baby sitter, letter 
writer and service station attendant. 

Nationally, Y.E.S. places an average of 50% of its 
applicants. However, North Little Rock, Arkansas, placed 
87% the first year. And the amount of money earned by 
the youthful employees is quite a respectable sum. 

Wherever Youth Employment Service offices are located, 
similar stories of such success have been unfolded—in Los 
Angeles, Akron, Fort Worth, Kansas City and elsewhere. 

So the dream that became a reality in Phoenix is now a 
going organization in many other commuuiiies, and hun- 
dreds of employers are finding dependable part-time work- 
ers through Youth Employment Service. 


Dan Smith, placed by Y.E.S. in Phoenix 
service station job, changes oil in customer’s 
car, one of his many routine duties. 


Job in florist shop offers 
variety of activity for 
Chris Bartelson. Besides 
delivery work, he cares for 
plants and does other odd 
jobs around store. 


Although Doris Acton is known as the “‘candy’”’ 
girl at movie theater where she works, sacking 
and selling popcorn take up most of her time. 





Name a skeet-shooting championship—almost 
any skeet championship — and chances 

are pretty good that the winner’s trophy now 
stands in the home of Miner Cliett. At 17, 
this William Tell of the 12-gauge is better than 
anyone else at breaking clay targets with 

a shotgun blast. Last summer, out of 1,800 
targets that tried, only 18 managed to pass 
his shotgun’s muzzle. This is an even, regular, 
99-per-cent-accurate rating. Miner first 
handled a gun at the age of five, went dove 
hunting at six, tried skeet at 11, and has 

been winning ever since. He has accumulated 
several hundred assorted bowls, cups, platters, 
plaques, statuettes and medals. For practice 

as well as fun, Miner likes to shoot crows. He 
has found that this sharpens his shooting 

eye, and at the same time it helps eradicate a 
pest from the farms around his home town 

of Childersburg, Alabama. Only problem is that 
the crow population is becoming somewhat 
depleted; it is getting difficult for Miner 

to bag more than a hundred a day. Now a 
student at Childersburg High School, 

Miner has until June 1962 to decide on an 
after-graduation career. Most tempting right 
now are the prospects of becoming an 
exhibition shooter for a firearms company. But 
until graduation, Miner will continue to follow 
the skeet-shooting tournament circuit, 
breaking—as one spectator put it—“more 
crockery than a butter-fingered waiter with his 
shoelaces tied together.” In this enterprise, 
Miner admits to having an advantage that 
most of his competitors don’t have. Miner's 
father, Henry Cliett, runs a hardware store 

in Childersburg—so Miner can buy his 
shotgun shells at a discount. 





The reaction of most people to Marianne 
(“Candy”) Jensen is that she is not possible. 
But that doesn’t change the facts. At 15, 

she is the youngest winner of the Camp Perry 
(Ohio) National Rifle Association Junior 
Championship—one of the few girls ever 

to win that title—and is perhaps the only person 
who will ever win it with a hastily borrowed 
rifle. Candy is a natural-born marksman. She 
has been riddling bull’s-eyes since the age of 
nine, when her mother taught her how to 
hold a rifle. She won a prize at Camp Perry that 
year, and has seldom lost since. Yet she never 
practices on an outdoor range during the school 
year. Starting in June, she tours the weekend 
rifle tournament circuit with her family, 
winding up at the big meet at Camp Perry. 
Next August, she will have her own rifle to 
use there; last year, she found that she could 
hold a heavy-barrel model, and so shelved 
her own rifle for a heavier one loaned by 

a cooperative Marine. With it, she scored 
6,366 out of a possible 6,400. Candy’s 
fiercest competition in the Women’s division— 
for which Junior girls are eligible—is her 
own family. Last year, Candy won the 
Women’s Metallic Sight championship by 

one point, lost the Any Sight competition 

to her mother. But sister Lenore, who won 
neither category but had a higher combined 
score, won the Women’s championship. 
Dad? He’s an ex-pistol champion and police 
chief in Candy’s home town, Allen Park, 
Michigan. He now referees instead of 
competing at matches. His family has won so 
many trophies that there’s little room for more 
at home. As it is, they leave their medals boxed 
and stored on shelves in neat stacks of 12. 





Finding food, shelter and warmth when lost in the 
woods is the subject of this unusual college course 
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This lean-to, while not luxurious, is enough to save a man’s life. When finished, 
it will have a thick, waterproof roof of boughs; a fire in front of the structure 
will keep the occupants from freezing. Yet the shelter is built with only an axe. 





They Study Winter Survival 


_ TIMES A WEEK, even on the rawest days of New 
England’s winter, Dartmouth College students hike into 
the woods near Hanover, New Hampshire. They don’t 
really expect to have fun—the snow is too deep, the wind 
too biting, the temperature too low. But these hikers aren't 
out for a casual stroll in the woods. Their mission is to 
learn the tricks of survival, of defeating cold and hunger 
to stay alive if they’re ever lost in the woods in winter. 

Their instructor is C. Ross McKenney, woodsman, guide, 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Raised in Maine during the 
tough logging era of the early 1900s, he became a well- 
known guide, and later president of the Maine Guides 
Association, perhaps the most experienced group of pro- 
fessional outdoorsmen in the country. 

With the ease that comes from long practice, “Professor” 
McKenney demonstrates the skills that have made him a 
near legend. With an axe, he can produce an ash pack- 
board from a standing tree and little else. He can construct 
a rabbit snare from a shoelace, build a warm, dry, comfort- 
able camp in six feet of snow, and bake bread under stone- 
age conditions. 


A gentle, soft-spoken man, McKenney stresses three 


Improvisation is the key to survival— 

if not comfort—in the woods. Above, a 
piece of carefully rolled birch bark makes 
a cup or mixing bowl. Below, twigs and 
torn cloth become crude snowshoes. 


basic rules for survival in winter wilderness: Be in top 
physical condition before you enter the woods. Never panic 
if you get lost or lose your equipment. Think—for, while 
fear can kill you, cool reasoning can save your life. 

McKenney also teaches a number of tricks, any one of 
which might make the difference between life and death. 
He advocates carrying three or four feet of rolled-up cop- 
per wire; it doesn’t weigh much, but makes better snares 
and lashings than shoelaces or torn cloth. He advises mak- 
ing camp while there is light; after dark, low branches can 
poke your eyes out or tear your clothes. In the morning, 
orient yourself to the rising sun, pick out three trees that 
describe a straight line in the direction you want to go, 
and follow that line to safety, lining up another third tree 
to the first one in the line. 

McKenney’s course in winter survival is offered on a 
no-credit, extracurricular basis only to members of the 
Dartmouth Outing Club, for which he is outdoor technician. 
The course, although optional, is extremely popular with 
the members of the D.O.C. This kind of outdoor training 
has prepared more than 1,400 Outing Club members for 
careers in such fields as forestry and polar exploration. 


i. 8 


No, he didn’t fail the course. The student occupying this rough-hewn stretcher is doing so 
only to prove its strength. Evacuating an injured woodsman is one of many little-used 
but critically important tricks the Dartmouth students learn in this woodsmanship course. 
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"YOU SHOULDN’T BE DOING THAT, DAD. LET ME TAKE IT 
DOWN TO THE CAR WASH PLACE FOR YOU!” 


LUBRICATION | 


“DONALD ASKED ME TO GO STEADY- 
WITH HIS FRIEND CHARLIE!” 
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“DID YOU CHECK TO SEE IF THE BATTERY 
HAD ENOUGH OIL?" 
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Sirs: 
It most certainly is not necessary to be 
a good dancer in order to be popular. 
I'm one of the worst dancers there are, 
and I get along quite well. However, I 
must say that if a person is a good danc- 
er, he has a better chance of bein 
than one who isn’t. A girl ele 
only too glad to help a boy learn to 
dance, and vice versa. 
_ Cart E. Cross, 18 
St. James High School 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


Sirs: 

In m inion, to be ular it’s es- 
sential to be a good deena Dancing pro- 
vides much entertainment in a teen- 
ager’s life. If you enjoy dancing, it makes 
for a good time and lively conversation. 
A girl who is a good dancer will have 
many partners. dancers can > 
their fancy steps, and poorer dancers wi 
feel at ease with her because she follows 
easily and avoids embarrassment for 
them. To be popular, you must also be 
a friend willing to show some new steps 
to a friend and eager to help and en- 
wae a beginner, who will be most 
grateful. 

Janice Wrrse.., 17 
Mount Carmel Academy 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sirs: 

My answer is: No, for boys; yes, for 
girls. Popularity comes from friendly re- 
ations with many individuals. Dancing 
is a medium which promotes popularity. 
The teen-ager who dances with the 
most people is going to be the most popu- 
lar. A boy can choose dance partners 
at will. His popularity is measured by 
the number ft girls with whom he 
dances, rather than his ability to dance. 
A girl does not have the same freedom 
as a boy. She depends on boys to ask 
her to ie Boys would ‘rather dance 
with good dancers than poor ones. So, 
the extent of a girl’s popularity depends 
on how many boys dance with her. 

Kent Rasmussen, 17 
Berkeley High School 
Berkeley, California 


Sirs: 
Popularity’s dependence upon dancing 
skill is a thing which has to do with the 


customs of one’s particular locale. In 
many cases, a on can gain social 
prowess simply through his personality. 
I believe, however, that if a person has 
little to do for entertainment but go to 
dances, his style is considerably cramp- 
ed. I know from experience that a date 
who is tense and apprehensive about 
her dancing makes a poor conversation- 
alist and is, in general, unable to let 
her onality blossom naturally. 

es Dave Hetpuney, 16 
Lewis and Clark High School 
Spokane, Washington 


Sirs: 

No, I do not believe it is necessary 
to be a good dancer to be popular. I do 
think it helps a person’s personality if 
he can dance a little. It is my opinion 
that anyone who wishes to ce can 
and should learn. People who do not 
dance do not realize the fun they are 
missing. 

Liz Cuvron, 16 
Hot Springs a Sen 
Hot Springs, Ar as 


Sirs: 

The popularity of an individual is cer- 
tainly dependent upon other factors than 
whether he excels in dancing or not. 
One is generally considered popular 
when he is pleasing to his associates 
and admired or esteemed by many. One 
of my best friends doesn’t dance, because 
of the religious doctrine of her church. 
Both adults and classmates admire and 
respect this girl for sticking to her con- 
victions. Elected by popular vote to 
various offices, holder of several beauty 
titles, and having numerous friends from 
both sexes, this non-dancer is one of 
the most popular persons in our school. 

A. Davm Luckey, 18 
Edmunds High School 
Sumter, South Carolina 


Sirs: 

I don’t think it’s necessary to be a 
good dancer to be popular—just so you 
try. Usually, the people who have the 
“I won't dance, don’t ask me” attitude 
are the ones who lack self-confidence 
and take a negative approach to ee 
thing they do. Of course, these people 
arent popular. I have had more 
“learning” with some _ inexperienced 


‘QUESTION FOR JANUARY: Is it necessary to be a good dancer to be popular? 


dancers than with some smooth ones 
who know all the steps. It’s the way 
you go about it that counts! 

ANNE KENNELLY, 18 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 


Sirs: 

The ability to do a number of things 
well is certainly one of the facets of 
popularity. However, being a good danc- 
er is only a small, insi 
It is necessary to be a good conversation- 
alist, able to banter back and forth with 
skill. It is necessary to be sincere and 
truly interested in other people. It is 
necessary to be informed about what's 
going on in the world, from American 
sports to Russian satellites. But it is not 
necessary to be a good dancer, any more 
than it is necessary to swing a mean 
tennis racket or bowl over a hundred. 

Liypa Jounston, 17 
Centerville High School 
Centerville, Iowa 


Sirs: 

I disagree completely with my sister 
that it is not necessary to be a good 
dancer to be popular. Dancing is the 
focal point of nine-tenths of the social 
affairs that take place. You may be a 
lot of fun on a Fike hike, but no one 
asks you to the really big parties if you 
are a toe-stepper-onner. With all the 
opportunities there are today to learn 
to dance—lessons in school, rainbow 
dances from sixth grade up, recreation 
centers open to ne is no 
excuse for anyone not g a good 
dancer. 

Evatne Jounston, 16 
Centerville High School 
Centerville, Iowa 


IF YOU MOVE 


please send us both your OLD ad- 
dress and your NEW one. Send 
request for address change to 
AMERICAN YOUTH, Ceco Pub- 
lishing Company, Department AY, 
8-185 General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


These letters represent a cross-section of the views of hundreds of teen-agers who wrote to us on the subject. We wish to thank all those who 
sent letters, and invite readers to write an answer to the following question: What do you think teen-agers can do to help fight communism? 
We'll pay $10 if we publish your letter. Send letters, of 100 words or less, to National School Editor, AMERICAN YOUTH Magazine, 3-135 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Letters must be postmarked not later than January 31, 1961. 
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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


the rest is up to you! 


It’s never too cold to enjoy the fun of winter sports. 
Tobogganing, skating, skiing—you can’t beat them for 
invigorating activity. But ice and snow do present driving 
problems, and—if you’re the driver—they mean extra 
caution on your part. 

Modern automobiles are built to take rugged weather in 
stride. They offer you many features for greater safety and 
comfort. You can enjoy easier steering, improved brakes, 


A car is a big responsibility . . 


bigger windshields with electric wipers, improved heaters, 
defrosters and better tires. But winter driving can be 
tough, and you’ve got to play it safe every minute. Even 
though highways are cleared of ice and snow quicker than 
ever, you can’t be too careful. When you’re behind the 
wheel in winter, or any other time, driving is a big respon- 
sibility. And you’ll be behind the wheel a lot more often if 
you make safe driving a habit. 


. so handle it with care! GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC ¢ ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 
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